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20th CENTURY FLUES 


Tall blocks of flats are already an accepted 
feature of Britain’s urban skyline. There 
will be more of them, since the economics 
of modern housing allow the authorities 
little choice. With tall flats come big prob- 
lems for the designer of heat services, 
anxious to satisfy authority’s demand for 
economy and the dweller’s wish to con- 


trol his own fuel bill. On the important 


alld ttieatllaallea eaall 


question of flue design for tall buildings 
the Gas Industry has accumulated much 
information and done much research. 
Architects and builders occupied, or like- 
ly to be occupied, with plans for flat blocks 
over six storeys high are invited to make 
full and free use of the results of this work, 
either by personal call at the Area Gas 


Board or by using the form below. 


Heat Service 


The Gas Industry will be glad to 


I/We would like to receive the latest information on flue 


discuss with you the question of heat design 


services and flues. If you have a 





specific problem, please write in detail. 2a neds 
Alternatively,youcanusethiscoupon. oe. 
In either case, your inquiry should 

be addressed to your Area Gas Board = anpres; 


or to the Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1. 


asst Oe oenaacrenaiene 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal. GC.GII. 
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STANDARD PRACTICE 


A new material or product does not 

come into general use through any 

sudden whim, or overnight change of 

opinion, but through cumulative evid- 

ence as to its behaviour from job after 

job over a long period. It is upon such Senna 20 

evidence, which has accumulated over — ee 

fifty years and over many thousand 

millions of bricks, that for all general Senciiantabite eiiiaiiiiaiilia:« iiauolieianiiaiae 
building purposes it has become stan- {a'dard specials. Particulars of these may be ob- 


are at your service for information or advice on brick- 


dard practice to specify work problems. 
the PHORPRES common brick 


9 LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Head Office: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


’ | Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, 





Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, 
Bristol, | Telephone: Bristol 23004/5. Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. 
Paul’s Street, Leeds Telephone: Leeds 20771 


PHORPRES 
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SMITH’S TWO-WAY Reinforced Floor has gained the 
reputation of being the finest for modern building. It combines advantages of 
both precast and in situ Floors, which guarantees a better load distribution. 
Full particulars on application 
SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 





The first tools of the planner are the maps and 
large scale plans produced by the Ordnance Survey. 
They contain all information necessary to integrate 
a development with its surroundings, and include, 

in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhibited 

and deposited maps, essential to Local 
S Government authorities, for illustrating 1 : 1250 (about 50 inches to 






Town Planning schemes and boundary one mile) and 1 : 2500 (about 
: 25 inches to one_ mile) 
alterations. National Grid Plans, made 


from new surveys, are now 
available for many urban 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS *™ 


Other plans and maps avail- 


HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN able are: 1 : 2500 (County 


Series), 6 inches, 24 inches, 
1 inch to the mile and smaller 
Obtainable from Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers scales. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURBITON, SURREY 
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3 Oh! that old familiar phrase! How it jars the ears. 
S And how our answer must sizzle in our clients’ ears: 
‘ “Sorry. We can’t promise.”’ Annoying, but fair enough. 
a We won’t promise a delivery date until we know we 
S can deliver. And we won’t deliver until we know the 
; work is done to our liking. We should like to add— 
wy pompous and smug as it may sound—that we believe 
> there are not many printers who can match our stand- 
3 ards of “‘liking”. May we send you some examples to 
s prove the case? 

4 Good print is so much cheaper because it works so hard 
w 

E Broadwater Press LIMITED 

















TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Weekly Contains up-to-date 


information on town 
and country planning, 


J - housing, etc., drawn 
ft from the national and 


local press, government 


» publications, technical 
Bulletin journals, Hansard, etc. 





SUBSCRIPTION: FIFTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Specimen copy on application to the Secretary, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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, the best 
in fencing 


We illustrate an artist's 
impression of the recently 
completed school at Woking- 
ham, Berks. Designed by the 
Development Group (Archi- 
tects and Building Branch) of 
the Ministry of Education in 
collaboration with Berkshire 
Education Committee. 

Fencing by Penfold—the 
MANUFACTURED AND ERECTED BY— Chain Link Fencing, Comma 


Posts and Fittings were all 


manufactured at our Watford 
factory and erected by a team 
of our specialist erectors. 
ex7 
SA Steen ry 


FENCING AND ENGINEERING LTD 


IMPERIAL WORKS, BALMORAL ROAD, WATFORD, HERTS 
Telephone: Watford 2241 Telegrams: “Penfold, Watford"' 
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You actually look forward to washday when you’ve 

T h t’ | his got an electric washing machine. No more Monday 

rs | S Tiredness or Monday Bends! In with the wash, on 

® with the switch, off with the worries. The machine 

with an does all the hard work: you just happily look on. 

The washing machine washes well. You’ve never 

E a F CT K y '¢ seen whites so white, colours so bright ; never known 

such a fresh, clean smell. Also, the machine is very 

W AS Hf ; N G gentle. It gives your clothes the kindest wash they 
ever had. 


WPN@athia See the Four Foundations 
i of Modern Living at your 
Electricity Service Centre 


0C 











ELECTRIC 

ELECTRIC ELECTRIC WASHING ELECTRIC 
COOKER WATER HEATER MACHINE REFRIGERATOR 
Keep in touch with all the latest work-saving ideas for the 
home by visiting your Electricity Service Centre. Ask 
there for the new free book, “ Life with Electricity ”. 
aps Or write for a copy to the Electrical Development 
of Modern Living Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 
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Cover design of first issue, October 1904, by Walter Crane. 
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OUR FIFTIETH YEAR 


THIS IS a decade of jubilees and 
centenaries in the world of town- 
planning. It was just before and after 
1900 that the movement, prepared by 
much previous thought and advo- 
cacy, first took hold on the imagina- 
tion of a few intelligent people and 
definite constructive action began; 
and it was in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that some of the men 
who in their maturity inspired the 
movement were born. Ebenezer How- 


‘ard (1850-1928) published his fam- 


ous book Tomorrow: A Peaceful Path to 
Real Reform (now known as Garden 
Cities of Tomorrow) in 1898, formed the 
Garden City Association in 1899, and 
founded Letchworth in 1903. Patrick 
Geddes (1854-1932) was at the peak 
of his fertilizing activity in the field of 
urban survey and sociology at the 
turn of the century. The first British 
Town Planning Act was passed in 
1909; and it is not perhaps sufficiently 
remembered that a powerful influ- 
ence leading up to that Act was the 
advocacy of T. C. Horsfall, based on 
his study of German planning laws. 

In the crystallization of the ideas 
and the recording of the practical ex- 
periments that created modern town 
and country planning periodical pub- 
lications have played a large part, 
and we believe that this journal was 
the first in the world to be devoted 
entirely to the subject of planning and 
town-building. It can claim a very 
special place. 

It was first published as a modest 
twelve-page quarto monthly sheet in 
October 1904 with the title THE 
GarRDEN City: The Official Organ of 
the Garden City Association: Price 3d.; 
it had a cover design by Walter 
Crane. The first editor was G. J. H. 
Northcroft, a member of the com- 


rnittee of the Association. In March 
1908, when the first Town Planning 
Bill was under discussion, the title 
was changed to GARDEN CITIES AND 
Town PLANNING; and in 1932, on the 
passing of the important Planning Act 
of that year, it assumed its present 
name of Town AND Country PLAN- 
NING. It has been published continu- 
ously since 1904, sometimes monthly, 
sometimes quarterly, and in difficult 
times at less regular intervals. In its 
earliest and latest days it has been 
edited voluntarily by various officers 
and members of the executive of the 
Association, and for long periods its 
editorship was in the hands of suc- 
cessive secretaries or directors of the 
Association. Its quality, both in pre- 
sentation and writing, has in the 
nature of the case fluctuated con- 
siderably, since it at no time had the 
resources to pay adequately for pro- 
fessional contributions. Similarly, its 
circulation has fluctuated, both with 
its quality and with public interest in 
its major topics; complete figures are 
not available, but it may be doubted 
whether it ever much exceeded 7,000, 
including copies supplied to Associa- 
tion members. But among its readers 
have always been many persons, in 
many countries, actively interested in 
planning thought and action. And its 
files, of which few complete copies 
can exist (even that in the editorial 
office is defective), are indispensable 
to any future student of the evolution 
of modern town and country plan- 
ning. 

The present editor entertained a 
hope that in a Fiftieth Anniversary 
Issue it would have been possible to 
survey comprehensively the past 
contents of the journal, and thereby 
to throw a bright light on the history 
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of British planning in this formative 
period. But the compulsions of the 
contemporary struggle for the ideas 
which the journal and the Association 
have, admittedly with lapses, en- 
deavoured to uphold, have precluded 
prolonged concentration on this in- 
teresting historical task, which re- 
mains obviously required. It is pos- 
sible at this time to do no more than 
sketch briefly the part the journal has 
taken in shaping the thought and 
practice of the planning movement, 
and to quote some typical contents of 
its early issues. 

Throughout its existence the main 
function of the journal has been to 
advocate the policy of the Association 
of which it is the organ. Along with 
this, it has always reported, often 
with critical comment, on past and 
current planned developments of all 
kinds in this and other countries, 
whether or not they were in accord 
with Association policy. It has re- 
viewed innumerable books and pam- 
phlets on planning. And it has pub- 
lished many articles and letters from 
distinguished planners and _ social 
thinkers with varying views and pro- 
posals. 

A movement combining idealism 
and action is like an internal com- 
bustion engine, though with far 
longer phases. A spark and an ex- 
plosion of combustible material pro- 
duces a forward thrust, the inertia of 
which carries it over the neutral 
period until the next spark and ex- 
plosion. But the movement continues, 
even when the plugs are choked and 
sparks are intermittent—provided 
they are not too infrequent and there 
is still petrol in the tank. 

A rapid survey of our past volumes 
seems to disclose four periods of in- 
tense sparking and explosive activity 
in the Association, reverberated in the 
journal, and (though it is dangerous 
to press such an analogy too far) in- 
tervening periods of less pulling 
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power, dropping at times to a robust 
ticking-over but never to a dead 
standstill. All these phases could be 
illustrated by interesting examples; 
but in this issue we have space to 
characterize in detail only the first 
and most original phase—that of 
1904-8, from the foundation of 
Letchworth to the discussions that 
preceded the Housing, Town Plan- 
ning etc. Act of 1909. The second 
great outburst of activity was that of 
1919-21, following the publication of 
New Towns After the War (1918), the 
formation of the National Garden 
Cities Committee, and Mr C. B. 
Purdom’s succession to the secretary- 
ship of the Association and the editor- 
ship of the journal, and coinciding 
with the foundation of Welwyn Gar- 
den City. The third was from 1936 to 
1939, when Mr Gilbert McAllister 
was secretary-editor and the Barlow 
Royal Commission sat, received the 
evidence of the Association, and 
reported in favour of national plan- 
ning, decentralization of great cities, 
and industrial dispersal. The fourth 
ebullient period, so recent that as yet 
it needs no historical excavation, was 
that of 1943-7, the New Towns Act 
1946, the starting of fourteen new 
towns, and the great Planning Act of 
1947. 

Not to be unfair to the periods be- 
tween these special outbursts it 
should be said that at much of the rest 
of the time the journal has been well 
edited and full of interesting material. 
The boom times would have been 
impossible without continous work 
when conditions were perhaps less 
favourable. 

In all the four dynamic phases it is 
unquestionable that the Association 
was a leading influence in the crea- 
tion of decisive advances in thought 
and action, though there were, of 
course, many other influences, and 
only a very thorough and impartial 
analysis could estimate the measure 
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bust of its share. In the first three phases planning and new developments. And 
lead this journal had a unique position as to the extent that the journal’s 
| be the only specialized forum of dis- uniqueness in this respect is lessening, 
les; cussion and advocacy of the policy of | those connected with it in the past 
2 & town building and industrial dis- and present may feel unaffected 
first persal, and indeed of the new con- satisfaction, since it means that the 
of ception of town planning asa branch _ world has largely come into step with 
of of government. In the last, the 1943-7 _ the garden city pioneers. But because 
hat period, it had become, owing to the _ the world’s step, in the march to good 
wee immense widening of interest in its urban and rural arrangement and 
ond topics, one among many journals satisfactory conditions for human 
t of seeking to influence the shape of living and production, is still un- 
1 of policy. certain and irregular, and there are 
the We can perhaps claim to have re- _ still tendencies to break ranks and 
len mained to this day the one periodical pursue devious and unsatisfactory 
B. that, besides discussing all the issues routes, it would be a mistake to 
ie of urban and rural development, has_ think that in this fifty years this 
ast steadily presented and elaborated a journal, or the Association, has com- 
m well thought-out policy for national _ pleted its task. F. J. O. 
r= 
to 
cer ROLL OF PAST EDITORS 
OW 
te 1904-5 G. J. H. Norrucrort 
n 
n- 1905-6 Dr THomas ADAMS 
iL 1906-7 Rev. C. Moor 
et 1907-18 Ewart G. CULPIN 
os 1919-21 C. B. Purpom 
of 1922-3 W.L. Hare anp W. McG.EAGER 
oO 
1924-36 W. L. HARE 
re 1936-41 GILBERT MCALLISTER 
. 1942-8 ELizABETH MCALLISTER 
1. 1948-9 DEsMOND DONNELLY 
n 
‘k 
ss Howard’s Qualified Optimism 
is “The time for the complete reconstruction of London—which will eventu- 
” ally take place on a far more comprehensive scale than that now exhibited in 
- Paris, Berlin, Glasgow, Birmingham, or Vienna—has, however, not yet come. 
° A simpler problem must first be solved. One small Garden City must be built 
rf as a working model, and then a group of cities such as that dealt with in the last 
i chapter [Social Cities]. These tasks done, and done well, the reconstruction of 
London must inevitably follow, and the power of vested interests to block the 
° way will have been almost, if not entirely, removed.”— To-morrow (1898). 
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1904: THE BEGINNING 


The opening article in Vol. I, No. 1 of THE GARDEN CITY 
(October 1904) set a distinctive note of policy that has since some- 
times been obscured but has never been silenced. Its title was ‘‘ The 
Basis of British Efficiency”, and it was by Ralph Neville, KC, then 
Chairman of the Council of the Garden City Association and of the 
Board of First Garden City Ltd, and later Mr Justice Neville. 
Significantly, its first word is “‘Sociologists’’, and the central prob- 
lem to which it addresses itself is that of the congestion and deplorable 
living conditions in the great industrial towns. While far-reaching 
in its implications, it is solidly realistic. There is no “‘Back-to-the- 
Land”? sentiment in it ; the manufacturing system is fully accepted. 
The redistribution of industry is seen as the key to better social con- 
ditions and greater efficiency. In a few words Neville anticipates the 
essential philosophy of the planning of fifty years later. We quote 





this article in full. 


THE BASIS OF BRITISH EFFICIENCY 


by RALPH NEVILLE 


this country human develop- 
ment has reached a point at 
which the efficiency of existing social 
conventions has determined; they are 
neither adequate nor appropriate to 
social requirements. The outlook is in 
consequence a serious one; for if we 
prove incapable of adjusting social 
conditions to the requirements of 
progressive development, our civiliza- 
tion is going the way of all others 
which have preceded it; and either 
the civilization of the West is doomed, 
or our race is no longer competent to 
play the role of pioneer. The advanc- 
ed position which our development 
has thrust upon us nevertheless de- 
mands that we shall do this or perish. 
The military era necessary to con- 


Gite count ARE aware that in 


solidate powerful nations, under 
whose protection alone the arts of 
peace could flourish, has been gradu- 
ally superseded by the commercial 
era, under which invention has 
abounded, manufacture has multi- 
plied, and the means of communica- 
tion have advanced to an extent un- 
dreamed of eighty years ago. Yet all 
the while success has been insidiously 
preparing the way for our ruin. It has 
been undermining the health of our 
people. 

In the twentieth century we begin 
to appreciate for the first time that we 
have been recklessly drawing upon 
the physical stamina of our race as 
though it were illimitable, requiring 
no care, incapable of exhaustion or 
depreciation. In this regard we have 
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been living in a fool’s paradise. We 
have forgotten that the paramount 
object of social endeavour must be the 
fullest development of the individual, 
physically, intellectually, morally. 
This sequence cannot be transposed ; 
it is a natural and inevitable order. 

The factory system, with its ac- 
companying aggregation of the popu- 
lation, is largely responsible for 
physical decline. The consideration 
of existing conditions points irresist- 
ibly to the conclusion that there is 
only one remedy—the redistribution 
of the people upon the land. This can 
be accomplished only by the distribu- 
tion of industries. The idea of revers- 
ing, by artificial means, the natural 
course of development from agri- 
culture to manufacture is an idle 
dream. 

The only alternative is to ensure 
the carrying on of manufacture under 
satisfactory hygienic conditions; and 
this can never be the case in existing 
great towns. Abundance of pure air is 
not all that is necessary for physical 
well-being, but, without it, physical 
well-being is impossible, and the 
great towns prohibit its enjoyment by 
the majority of their inhabitants. 
Hence the necessity of ensuring that 
towns for the future shall not grow 
up haphazard, without organization, 
without design, distorted by the pres- 
sure of conflicting interests. 

This is the task which the Garden 
City Association has set itself to ful- 
fil—the decentralizing of industries, 
the adequate designing, and the 
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ordered development of towns; and 
the great necessity of this movement 
renders it not unduly ambitious; for 
necessity drives fast and far. 

I should be the last to depreciate 
the work of those who anticipate the 
organization of the future state; but 
they stop short of telling us how the 
castle is to be transported from Spain. 
What are the first steps to take if we 
wish the airy fabric to assume shape 
and substance on the earth ? 

The object of the Garden City 
Association is to lay a foundation 
upon which other schemes of social 
reform may securely stand. We know 
that unless a foundation is laid in the 
sound physique of the people, how- 
ever cunningly devised the archi- 
tecture, the structure will tumble like 
a pack of cards. 

The idea of acquiring from the out- 
set, not only the site of a town, but the 
country immediately surrounding it, 
so that the town may never unduly 
expand and may retain its rural sur- 
roundings, while the need for ex- 
pansion is met by the grouping to- 
gether of similar settlements, was sug- 
gested by Mr Ebenezer Howard in 
his book To-morrow. It has been seized 
upon as affording the true solution to 
the problem of overcrowding, not 
only in England, but one may almost 
say in every civilized country. We 
must see to it that in this country, 
where the pressure is greatest, we are 
not outstripped by others in the 
practical application of our own 
invention. 


* 


The second article is an acute study of the influence of the indus- 
trial revolution on urban development, by Dr Josiah Strong of the 
American Institute of Social Service. This amplifies the argument of 
Sir Ralph Neville. In this, as in most other cases, we include only a 
brief quotation from a closely reasoned thesis. 
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THE GROWTH OF CITIES 


HE DISPROPORTIONATE growth 
of the city in Great Britain is 
not due to any peculiar laws or 
lack of laws, but to the cause com- 
mon to Europe and America, namely, 
the Industrial Revolution. The sub- 
stitution of mechanical power for 
muscular, de-individualized power 
and centralized it. And because of 
this it de-individualized industry and 
organized it; it has also de-individ- 
ualized civilization and is rendering it 
collective or social. 

The great causes of the modern 
city are three. One is the application 
of machinery to agriculture. . . The 
second is the springing up of factories 
in the city. They naturally seek the 
city because they must command 
facilities for transportation, and of 
course workmen must live within 
reach of the factories. . . The third is 
the building of the railway. Cities, as 
a matter of fact, have always been 
about as large as they could be, be- 
cause man is a gregarious animal. 
Now the railway has not only made it 
easy to transport the surplus popula- 
tion of the farms to the cities, from the 
point where it was not wanted to the 
point where it was wanted, but it has 


% 


made the transportation of food easy; 
so that today it is entirely practicable 
to feed any number of people con- 
centrated at one point. 

These three great causes of the 
growth of the city are permanent. 
They have liberated the tendency of 
humanity towards aggregation; and 
this tendency will continue. . . 

The solution of the problem of the 
city is not in trying to induce men to 
go from theslum back intoagriculture. 
That is as useless as was the attempt of 
Elizabeth and other English sover- 
eigns to stop the growth of London by 
legislation. The only light I have seen 
on this problem has been thrown by 
the Garden City plan. I have studied 
this question for twenty years, I have 
studied it closely for seven years, and 
I see no other light. It is not an at- 
tempt to rehabilitate the farmer; it 
is an attempt to build a city intelli- 
gently. 

The city is here to stay; and the 
only question is whether the cities 
of the future shall be planned intel- 
ligently and scientifically, or whether 
they shall grow as London has grown, 
without the slightest intention or in- 
telligent design. . . 


* 


The rest of this first issue consists of a series of news items and 
descriptive articles of most of the types that were to fill the pages of 
the journal in the years to come. The International Congress of 
1904 pre-dated the International Federation, which was not 


formally constituted until 1913. 


NEWS ITEM on “The Progress 
A of the Garden City Estate” 
notes that 1,500 acres of the 


site of 4,000 acres had been allotted 
for the new town, the remainder being 


“reserved for agricultural purposes’’. 
A temporary railway station had been 
built, and a siding laid out for sites 
already taken by manufacturers. 
Road construction was in progress, a 
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reservoir had been built, and work 
started on a drainage scheme. 

In “‘Notes and News” is a report 
of the first International Garden City 
Congress—in London, July 1904— 
attended by representatives of the 
Garden City Associations of France, 
Germany, and Holland. 

A summarized speech by H. Rider 
Haggard (the famous novelist) on 
“Agricultural Reform” pleads strong- 
ly for small holdings, people’s banks, 
and an agricultural parcels post. 
He expresses great satisfaction that 
small holdings, with cottages, are 
to be included in the Garden City 
scheme. 

A description of the Foyers in- 
dustrial village, Loch Ness (1903), sets 
the pattern for many descriptions of 
housing schemes in the journal in 
the years to come. 

This small settlement owed much 
to the initiative of Mrs G. F. Watts 
(widow of the painter), who with 
Walter Crane (another well-known 
artist) and representatives of the 
British Aluminium Company and of 
the Garden City Association, formed 
a committee and commissioned archi- 
tects (Detmar Blow and _ Lionel 
Crane) to show how good design and 
“harmony with nature” could be 
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reconciled with economy as well as 
with utility. 

In ““The Housing of the Poor’”’ (Sir) 
Percy Alden describes the terrible 
conditions in London, where over a 
million persons then lived in tene- 
ments of one or two rooms. ““We have 
almost forgotten how to live in the 
country, but we have not yet learnt 
how to live in the town.” 

Henry R. Aldridge writes on “The 
Work of the National Housing Con- 
ference Council”, which he and 
Alderman Wm Thompson had re- 
cently put on the map, and which is 
now the well-known National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council. 

Viscountess Helmsley, as Secretary 
of the Women’s League of the Garden 
City Association, appeals to her sex to 
join and work for a movement to 
build ‘“‘real homes, not barracks, 
where children can grow up stronger 
and healthier both in mind and 
body”’. 

Finally, a long list of lectures all 
over the country reminds us of the 
strenuous propaganda campaign that 
went on during this period. Ebenezer 
Howard, in full missionary vigour at 
the age of fifty-four, is named as the 
speaker at fifteen of fifty-three pro- 
vincial meetings in three months. 


In this chance assortment of articles may be seen most of the strands 


out of which was woven the town and country planning movement. 


The balance of concern as between human living conditions and 


industrial efficiency, between urban and agricultural interests, be- 


tween economy and aesthetic considerations, between the practical 
and the ideal, is a good one. Yet it is possible to detect already the 
potential strength of certain strands that were, from time to time, 
unduly to dominate the pattern in the journal and sometimes almost 
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to obscure the essential theme so clearly enunciated by Neville and 
Strong. 

From an editor’s point of view there is a vastly greater reservoir of 
“copy” and pictorial illustration in housing schemes, a more easily 
elicited public interest in the design of houses and novelties in fittings 
and gadgets, and a readter professional response to discussions of 
architecture and detailed layout, than in the huge slow-moving and 
difficult issues of urban development and industrial location. Even 
with the utmost ingenuity, you cannot month by month re-state the 
case for dispersal and new towns without tending to the monotony 
that is a popular journalist’s bane. 

Much of the journal, for many years, was inevitably devoted to 
descriptions of planned housing schemes projected and carried out in 
various places at home and abroad, and this focusing of attention on 
details, to the neglect or taking for granted of principles, has been a 
constant temptation not only to the journal, but to the planning 
movement as a whole. 

In the early and formative days, however, the journal had one 
immense asset that kept it on the main track. This was the visible 
object-lesson of Letchworth, a concrete and photographable reality 
in which, by reason of the daring and novelty of the enterprise of a 
new town, enormous public interest had been aroused. A garden city 


journal could not have been kept going without news and views of a 


garden city in the making. A study of the early journals brings home 
to one the solemn truth that, but for the practical experiment con- 
ducted by its remarkable founders, the whole magnificent idea of new 
towns and the considered planning of the relation of town and 
country would have dissolved into an aesthetic tinkering with 
suburbs and town extensions. Minute in scale by comparison with 
urban development in general as the operations at Letchworth (and 
later Welwyn) were, they provided a key-point to which it was pos- 
sible for advocates of the grander strategy of planning to direct and 
re-direct the wandering attention of practical administrators and the 
public. The importance of this became evident later. In the first fine 
careless rapture of Vol. I of THE GARDEN CITY, when 
Letchworth was just beginning, there was little danger of over- 
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looking first principles. There was, however, much scepticism and 
much controversy, as may be judged from the sparkling speech made 
by G. K. Chesterton at the sixth annual meeting of the Association 


in January 1905. 


G. K. CHESTERTON ON THE BLESSINGS 
OF ABUSE 


HERE ARE three degrees of 

gratifying eulogy, and although 

I know the Garden City scheme 

is both praised and commended, I 

am more pleased to be able to assure 

the members of this Association that 

you are detested. Because until you 

are thoroughly detested you may be 

perfectly certain that no very serious 
advance has been made. 

My first impression when I began 
to hear about the Garden City was 
that there was an ominous and 
dangerous air of agreement on the 
subject. I am perfectly serious when I 
say that nothing could conceivably be 
imagined more fatal to any proposal 
than that everybody should agree 
with it. 

Many people are of the opinion 
that the Garden City scheme is 
Utopian. I imagine that the real 
reason for this is because everybody 
wants it. Ifa class of people could pos- 
sibly be discovered who bitterly hated 
and detested the idea of a Utopian 
existence, it would most assuredly 
lead to a perfect social state. . . 

The great thing that refreshed my 
spirits and raised my hopes during the 
last two or three days is that when I 
have gone about the streets I found a 
large number of people who really 
loathed and detested the idea. I only 
desire to mention that as seeming to 
me to be the very best sign on behalf 
of the whole proposal. 


I propose to devote the few remarks 
I am going to make to telling you very 
roughly what my impression was of 
the opposition to the Garden City 
heard from many people, almost all 
of them edficated, nearly all of them 
stupid, but all of them influential. 
They raise objections to almost all 
great social reforms that are proposed 
in the present day. I think the only 
objection you have to take care of, the 
only difficulty, is the great main diffi- 
culty of almost all our social pro- 
posals for the benefit of the poor, and 
that is that they do not come from the 
poor. 

The moment you become practical 
you become detested and attacked, 
and of the sort of things that will be 
said about you, first of all you will 
have the generally vague but very 
real sentiment which is expressed in 
the statement that the thing is a fad. 
You know popular phrases are always 
very spiritual and profound, only that 
they are not always applied to the 
right object. The idea expressed in 
the word “‘fad” is a very important 
one, and one that very much requires 
weighing. 

I would suggest that you bring 
home to as many people as possible 
who tell you that the Garden City is a 
“fad” the fact that if your effort to 
take people out into the country and 
let them live under favourable con- 
ditions near to their work, strikes 
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them as fantastic or extraordinary, or 
over-ingenious, or monstrous, it is 
because their own minds have be- 
come fantastic and faddish over the 
extravagant conditions of modern 
cities. 

The fantastical thing is the modern 
city. 

It is difficult to regard the modern 
city in any very pleasing light, and the 
only thing to do is to regard it as a 
‘joke’. Considered as a joke it might 
be considered magnificent, and it has 
a great many of the good qualities ofa 
joke. It is exciting and queer, but it is 
unquestionably monstrous, unnatur- 
al, and grotesque. Therefore, the first 
thing, when you find current in 
people’s minds the general idea that 
the thing is a fad, is to insist that it is 
London which is a “‘fad”’; itis modern 
conditions that are faddish, and 
modern methods that are eccentric. 
They seem to be the result of the pur- 
suit of a single idea to the exclusion of 
everything else, and the Garden City, 
in comparison, represents the ideal of 
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sanity and the ideal of an all-round 
life. The Garden City is comparat- 
ively the sensible, obvious thing. Be- 
cause your work, your system, and 
their inevitable result is clear, you are 
dubbed eccentric. Let us insist that it 
is the other way about. 

Another thing that people will say 
is that the growth of your Garden 
City is arbitrary and artificial, that it 
is not growing as historical things do 
grow. Other cities have grown out of 
actual conditions. I would urge upon 
you to reply when dealing with that 
by insisting that everything con- 
nected with humanity is artificial, 
and that the Garden City is the result 
of practical causes. 

If you go back to the actual begin- 
ning of cities you will find that they 
were gathered round some temple, 
oracle or god, or something that 
people cared about; it might be the 
best thing possible for the Garden 
City if you could contrive to wor- 
ship there some sacred stone or 
God—even a seven-headed one. 


* 


At that same general meeting T.C. Horsfall, to whose work we have 


already referred, spoke strongly in favour of the garden city idea. 


T. C. HORSFALL ON MODERN TOWNS 


E MAY expect an immense in- 

VV fluence for good to come to 

the poorer classes by the es- 
tablishment of Garden Cities. . . 

In modern towns the environment 
of our less fortunate classes is horrible; 
buildings pressed close together to the 
exclusion of every kind of nature; 
large areas, miles in extent, in which 
there are no trees, no grass, no flowers. 
We have in Manchester thousands of 
children who, a year or two ago, 


knew not a single English flower by 
sight, knew no common birds except 
the sparrow, nor anything that is 
found in the country. 

This absence of nature, this gloom 
coming from the crowding together 
of houses, the gloom also coming from 
the horrible impurity of the air, and 
other awful conditions, make an en- 
vironment which is so powerful, es- 
pecially when it is aided by the public 
house, that the wonder is not that we 
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have such a large number of the un- 
employables, but that we have such a 
large proportion of people who can be 
trusted, and who will do work when 
they get it... 

Now the Garden City and Garden 
Villages, like Bournville and Port 
Sunlight, stand alone in England as 
being towns, or settlements, the 
growth of which will be from the 


* 
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first controlled by building plans pre- 
pared by capable people, and they 
are equally unique in being the only 
places where the whole of the incre- 
ment, of the value of the land, will go 
to the community; they are also the 
only places, where the community 
and municipal authority representing 
the inhabitants will have full power 
over a sufficient supply of land. . . 


We come now to the first article written by Ebenezer Howard him- 


self for the journal (February 1905) of which we quote a charac- 


teristic passage. 


THE IDEAL AND THE PRACTICAL 


by EBENEZER HOWARD 


HE PLAN Of the City is quite 
different from the circular plan 

I sketched out. But the dia- 
grams published in my book were 
never more than diagrams to me, 
though by others they were some- 
times treated as of the essence of the 
scheme, even though I took care 
wherever I went to urge the contrary. 
For I always felt I was merely 
putting forward a draft scheme which 
would naturally have to be altered in 
accordance with the circumstances in 
which it sought to express itself. But 
the essential features of the town, 
even as I then pictured it, will be in 


large measure preserved. The City 
will be as near as may be in the centre 
of the area selected, and there will be 
a zone or belt of open land around it. 
There will also be open spaces within 
the town. Then again, sites for public 
buildings will be selected, and above 
all, ample provision will be made 
against overcrowding by not per- 
mitting more than twelve cottages to 
one acre of land. So far the project 
loses but little by its descent into the 
practical stage, except indeed that it 
has shrunk into somewhat smaller 
and humbler dimensions than I 
pictured it. 


In the same issue we find a news item that must, in the light of later 


events, be regarded as portentous. The Hampstead Garden Suburb 


scheme was just being launched. In itself it was to be as good an 
example of suburban development as was to be produced anywhere, 
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and not the most intransigent enthusiast for a new start in new towns 
could have held that no further suburbs for existing towns should 
ever be countenanced. Realizing that London was already too large, 
but wanting better housing conditions wherever they could be 
obtained, what line should the Garden City Association have taken? 
Could they have foreseen that the new towns of their ideal would for 
a generation be confused with Garden Suburbs, and Garden Suburbs 
in turn be confused with any sort of reasonably open residential 
estates and labelled Garden Cities by speculative builders? It must 
have been difficult for the Association to decide what was the 
sensible line to take, and difficult to agree on the right wording of a 
statement. Here is the report of the statement they issued. Did the 
opening sentence of the third paragraph of the report unintentionally 
sell the pass? 


HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB SCHEME 





HE ATTITUDE ofthe Association 

to this promising undertaking is 

indicated by the following reso- 

lution adopted by the Executive at 
its March meeting: 

“So far as its information goes, the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Scheme 
is one which can be heartily com- 
mended as embodying those princi- 
ples of the Garden City Association 
which may most usefully be applied 
to the development of existing towns; 
and desires to be kept informed of the 
progress of the undertaking in order 
that the Association may assist in 
making it known. The Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Association also ex- 
pressed its willingness to render to the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust 
any advice or assistance in its power.” 

Speaking generally, it may be said 
that this is the Garden City idea with- 
out the feature of industrial decen- 
tralization. The purchase and control 
of the land by a responsible body, the 
limited dividend to shareholders, the 


well-conceived plan, and the wise 
provision of gardens and facilities for 
recreation, are all represented. Stress 
is also laid on the provision of houses 
of varying size and rental. It is de- 
sired so to develop the estate that all 
classes may live in kindly neigh- 
bourliness, each dwelling attractive 
with its own distinct beauties as are 
the cottage and the manor house of 
the English village. The plan for the 
layout of the suburb has been pre- 
pared by Messrs Parker and Unwin, 
consulting architects to First Garden 
City Ltd, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that funds will promptly be forth- 
coming so that the land may be pur- 
chased and the proposal rapidly car- 
ried out. In this case, as in our own, a 
quick and complete development of 
the estate is of the very essence of suc- 
cess. 

Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec. of the Trust, Mrs 
S. A. Barnett, Toynbee Hall, Com- 
mercial Street, E. 
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The first manifesto of the co-operative housing movement that, 
inherently valuable as it was, later distracted thought and action 
JSrom the more radical new towns movement, appears in an article of 
July 1905 by Henry Vivian (of the Co-partnership Tenants Housing 
Council). He argues that ‘Villages laid out around our big cities on 
public-spirited lines’? will prove more practicable than Garden 
Cities. How devastatingly right he was! Much “‘public-spirited” 
money proved to be available at 4 or 5 per cent for housing schemes, 
co-operative or benevolent. (And the income of the Garden City 
Association was in tts first year, 1899-1900, £78 18s. 6d.) 
* * * 

In November 1905 Thomas Adams, formerly a journalist and 
then Secretary of First Garden City Ltd, became editor of the 
journal. A man of copious reading, he broadened its interest con- 
siderably in the short period of his editorship. Articles appeared on 


¥ historical examples of new towns and new-town projects, and on 
housing experiments in other countries. 

- He also initiated the practice, which we have revived in recent 
or years, of leavening the texture of informative articles and current 
2 news with quotations from great and popular literature, past and 
e- present, relevant to the deeper issues of town and country planning. 
ll There 1s an inexhaustible reservoir of interest and inspiration in 
ré such quotations. The present editor takes this occasion to invite 
re readers to co-operate in the discovery of appropriate passages from 
+ the literature of any age or country. 

e- In 1905 much space in THE GARDEN CITY is given to the 
Ms first cottage exhibition at Letchworth, where prizes were offered for 
4 the best cottages costing not more than £150. The event attracted 
» world-wide attention, and though it may be doubted if it benefited 


Letchworth, it had a permanent effect on domestic architecture 
a generally. 


. In July 1905 there is a brilliant article by Parker and Unwin on 

the design of small houses, deprecating ‘‘building to a price’ and 
d expressing principles of house design that could not be bettered today. 
rs 


We hope to reprint this in a later issue. In the meantime we quote 
one of many articles by other writers on this subject. 
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BAILLIE SCOTT ON COTTAGES 


HOSE WHO have observed the 
growing plague of artistic villas 
will perhaps note that their in- 
evitable repulsiveness is chiefly due 
to their lack of sincerity—of reality. 
They belong to a sort of enchanted 
land of make-believe, and _ their 
occupants are worshippers of the false 
god of appearance. The ritual of this 
religion has established for the villa a 
type of plan which is based not on the 
actual lives of their occupants, but on 
the social evolution they are pre- 
sumed to practise, and these are 
chiefly concerned with the reception 
of visitors. 

The home, instead of being 
primarily a place planned for family 
daily life, consists of a series of plaster- 
ed compartments filled with furni- 
ture and ornaments, and so has be- 
come one astounding congestion of 
foolishness, and surely the strangest 
kind of dwelling-place the human 
race has arrived at since first primeval 
man made his home in the caves of 


te 


the earth; and just as one sees the 
villa following the tradition of the 
mansion, so the modern cottage 
limps haltingly after the villa. Each, 
like the dog in the fable, gives up the 
substance for the shadow. . . 

It is seldom, indeed, that we see a 
real modern cottage. Either they are 
entirely utilitarian structures in which 
families are housed like cattle, or if 
they aim at something more than 
this, the cottage begins to “ape 
gentility,’ and to blossom into a villa. 
And yet in every village there are 
beautiful old cottages, which if not 
actually imitated, might easily be 
taken as a starting point for a better 
way of building. 

Unfortunately, these cottages are 
rapidly disappearing, and meanwhile, 
like some foul disease, the modern 
town encroaches on the country, the 
earlier pallid leprosy of drab bricks 
giving place to the fever of red, and 
unordered hideousness spreading in 
its course. 


a 


This being the centenary year of the birth of Professor Sir Patrick 
Geddes, it is of interest to note a piece of evidence (November 1905) 
that he was among the earliest supporters of the garden city 


movement. 


GEDDES ON LETCHWORTH 


time for a perambulation exten- 

sive enough to get some idea of the 
Garden City Estate, and to appreciate 
the scheme and plan of the future 
town, with its well arranged manu- 
facturing portion, its railway accesses, 
its well planned residential streets 


I THIS crowded day there was also 


and suburbs, its seemly avenues al- 
ready partly planted. The union of 
the claims of the past and present is 
being happily managed in a way 
which shows how needless and how 
wasteful are the proceedings of the 
ordinary suburban builder, whose 
supposed sacrifice of beauty to utility 
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and gain is often but the most waste- 
fully extravagant sacrifice by brutish 
worshippers to a dim ideal, that of 
mechanical aestheticism, of dreary 
regularity. Here old trees are pre- 
served, picturesque hedgerows stand 
undemolished, the Common remains 


* 
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with its shady lanes and labyrinths 
and open glades; its wealth of wild 
flowers are all left a joy to the lover of 
nature, and all this with an economy 
to the Company, where your specula- 
tive builder usually spends money 
freely to destroy... 


Garden city architecture, both at Letchworth and Welwyn, has 
rarely departed from the simplicity advocated by the first garden city 
planners, Raymond Unwin and Barry Parker, and in the article 
quoted from Baillie Scott. But something like Art Nouveau made 
one appearance at Letchworth, in the extraordinary open-air school 
building named The Cloisters, designed by Mr W. H. Cowlishaw 
for the late Miss Annie F. Lawrence, a woman of such great 
strength and originality that she was widely regarded as an 
eccentric. In fact, as the following extract from her description 
(February 1906) of her intended building shows, she anticipated 


much of the modern outlook. 


AN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 


for leading a life in the open air. . . 

The real difficulty lies in the fact 
that our houses are not built or fur- 
nished with the idea of living a natural 
life. We can, it is true, open our win- 
dows, but if the wind is blowing in 
that direction, when a shower comes 
on we let the rain in as well as the air. 
This moisture, though harmless to 
our constitutions, is damaging to our 
household goods. And on_ these 
occasions, therefore, the window is 
shut down. Carpets, curtains, and up- 
holstery of all kinds are not made to 
be exposed to the rain. They may and 
do contain plenty of dust and germs, 
but they cannot be cleaned in this 
manner. 


Fe: OPPORTUNITIES are offered 


Why not overcome this difficulty 
by doing away with upholstery al- 
together? Floors of plain wood, of 
concrete, or of india rubber, or 
covered with linoleum, will stand 
moisture. Windows, screened if need- 
ed with cotton curtains or beaded 
hangings, may always remain open. 
Basket and cane chairs will prove as 
comfortable as stuffed ones, and with 
air cushions may be left exposed to 
any atmosphere. . . The Open Air 
School, now being built at Letch- 
worth. .. is to be constructed in such a 
manner that almost every part can be 
cleaned by means of water from a 
hose pipe. All furnishings unsuitable 
to such an arrangement will be en- 
tirely excluded. 
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In March 1906 there is the following quotation from a letter of 1900 
to the Association by one of its Vice-Presidents, the Rt Hon. James 
Bryce, MP (later Viscount Bryce). 


BRYCE ON NEW TOWNS 


HE OBJECT is one of great and 
urgent importance. All our 
largest cities, and especially 
London, have grown too large. Rents 
have risen inordinately. The people 
are overcrowded, to the detriment of 
their health and comfort. Attempts 
made to find dwellings for them in the 
suburbs do not meet the needs of the 
case, because the railways are becom- 
ing unequal to the growing traffic, 
and there is a serious loss of working 
time, and a measure of fatigue, in the 
long journey from dwelling to work, 
and back again from work to dwell- 
ing. This means a grave economic 
loss to the nation. 

Besides, these suburbs are so quick- 
ly covered with houses as to be 
scarcely more desirable for residence 
than in the interior of London itself. 
Some more drastic remedy is needed; 
and I believe it must be found in 
carrying some of the industries which 
crowd London into the country, 
where land is cheaper, and where 


healthy conditions for residence can 
be secured. To do this effectively it 
would be desirable that the owners of 
a number of large industries should be 
induced to join in a scheme for trans- 
ferring their works to some carefully 
selected site in the country, where the 
lower price of land would enable 
them to recoup the expenses of re- 
moval, and where better dwellings, 
with recreative space and plenty of 
fresh air, could be provided for the 
workers at moderate rents. 

Such an industrial town might be 
laid out on a systematic plan, with 
arrangements for placing in it such 
institutions—schools, libraries, play- 
grounds, etc.—as the people would 
require. 

Nor would it be amiss to provide 
that the increased value which might 
accrue to the land from the growth 
of population, should, if possible, be 
reserved for the support of such in- 
stitutions and other objects of com- 
mon utility. 


In the same month M. Georges Benoit-Levy (still in 1954 the 
moving spirit of the French Garden Cities Association) reports in a 
letter a talk with Theodore Roosevelt. Anyone who has met 
M. Benoit-Levy, and who has read something of the life of that 
vivid personality the first President Roosevelt, must regret that 
there was no tape-recording of that interview. Here is a chance for a 
new Landor to invent an Imaginary Conversation. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT I APPROVES 


Y BEST visit in the United 
M States, says M. Georges Be- 
noit-Levy, secretary of the 
Association des Cités-Jardins, was to 
a man who is not only a great diplo- 
mat but a great economist, viz., the 
Hon. President Theodore Roosevelt. 
What I had the favour to hear from 
him during the audience at the White 
House shall be the conclusion of this 
letter. 


* 


“T believe in your Garden Cities, 
and I trust the civic evolution of 
America will give to every man the 
chance ofa right and happy life. This 
will be done by our industrials who 
have done so much for social welfare, 
if they establish their plant in the 
country where healthful and beauti- 
ful cities can be created!” This is the 
meaning, if not the textual words, of 
what President Roosevelt said. 


—_ 


Then follows (March 1906) the first definite report of a misuse of 
the term ‘“‘Garden City’ of a kind that was to become all too 
common. We believe this error of terminology set back the new 


towns movement by forty years. 


‘““GARDEN CITY’? MISUSED 


note elsewhere in the same number 

of Der MEnscu, that in Germany, 
as well as in this country, the name 
“Garden City” is already being made 
use of for other purposes than those 
which we have at heart. “In Ger- 
many,”’ says the writer, “land specu- 
lators are beginning to make profit 
out of the interest which is being 
shown in all parts for the Garden City 
movement, by letting their concerns 


I Is interesting to observe, from a 


* 


sail under its flag, without paying any 
regard to the essential part of the 
idea, the common ownership of the 
land.” This sort of thing is, of course, 
the penalty which has to be paid for 
popularity, and it is doubtful whether 
many will agree with the writer’s 
conclusion, that “the name has been 
somewhat unfortunately chosen, since 
it has reference only to an outward 
characteristic, while it is silent as to 
the inner meaning.” 


_ 


In April 1906 Lord Meath proposes “A Green Girdle Round 
London’’—almost exactly on the lines many years later adopted by 
the LCC. Sir Ralph Neville, in a very important article, suggests 
practical means for the organization of companies or trusts to build 
further garden cities, from which we quote. 
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MEANS TO BUILD NEW TOWNS 


by RALPH NEVILLE 


HE cost of land in the central 
parts is so great that healthy 
dwellings for the working class 
cannot be built at a cost which allows 
of a rent within their means, and they 
therefore have to choose between 
tenement buildings in a fairly acces- 
sible position, where the hygienic 
conditions are bad, especially for the 
children, and cottages huddled to- 
gether fifty to the acre at a distance 
from their work which involves the 
absorption of a great part of their 
leisure in transit. 

Nor can space any longer be found 
for further means of communication, 
so that the life of the Londoner in his 
journeyings is rapidly approximating 
to that of the mole. 

Now, I have not the smallest desire 
to disparage the efforts which have 
been and are being made to improve 
the conditions of life in London. We 
want them all and more, but when all 
has been done that can be done, the 
desirability of checking the undue 
growth of the London population will 
still be apparent. Having regard to 
the strength of the tendency of popu- 
lation to attract population, our ut- 
most efforts in this direction will be 
needed to produce an appreciable 
effect; and further, we want to make 
sure that the relief of London is not 
the occasion of the introduction of 
overcrowding in other places. We 
must therefore encourage the with- 
drawal from London of those in- 
dustries which can be carried on with 
equal or greater advantage elsewhere, 
and to ensure that such withdrawal 
shall take place under conditions pro- 
hibiting the reproduction of the evils 
from which such industries are escap- 
ing. The evils of life in London are 
largely due to the haphazard way and 


inefficiency of control under which it 
has sprung up. It is obvious that if 
fresh centres of industry come into ex- 
istence in the same way, these evils are 
likely to be repeated; while the 
segregation of individual manu- 
facturers entails the loss of many 
advantages which are afforded to in- 
dustry in a large centre, notably the 
supply of labour. 

Much therefore would be gained if 
manufacturers desiring to remove 
their works from London were to lay 
their heads together and organize the 
movement. A desire for organization 
of this character is however, not a 
strong point of the English character; 
individualism has been so fostered 
amongst us, that against the many 
advantages which we may attribute 
to it must be set some serious dis- 
advantages, not the least of which is a 
disbelief in the virtue of organization 
and an inclination to trust to indi- 
vidual energy to muddle through. 
Moreover, the organization required 
for the purpose would be of an elabor- 
ate and difficult character, requiring 
special knowledge in many directions, 
and the expenditure of much time 
and attention. It is expecting too 
much to suppose that the manu- 
facturers will themselves undertake 
so complicated an enterprise. This 
must be the work of public or quasi 
public bodies acting not mainly for 
profit, but in the interests of the 
nation; that is to say of Garden City 
Companies formed on the lines of the 
First Garden City Limited, but with 
statutory powers of acquiring sites, 
procuring incorporation, and levying 
rents or rates upon the land they de- 
velop in accordance with conditions 
in each case approved by the Board of 
Trade. 
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Another important statement by the Rt Hon. James (Lord) Bryce, 
at the Annual Meeting of the Association, 1s reported in April 1906. 


His views on population, the size of towns, and the segregation of 


classes anticipate opinions widely held today. 


BRYCE ON SIZE OF TOWNS 


R BRYCE said that cities in 
M England, more than else- 
where in Europe, had been 
growing too large, and steps were 
urgently needed to check their 
growth. This, in fact, was part of a 
large problem. It might be doubted 
whether the population of the earth, 
or that part of it that was best fitted 
for industrial enterprise, was not 
growing too large, and whether the 
world itself was not becoming a con- 
gested area. He did not regard 
growth of population as necessarily 
a good thing in itself. It was far more 
important that the people already on 
the earth should be happy, than that 
there should be more of them. 

Inourown country, London was not 
the only region suffering. South-east 
Lancashire was practically one great 
town, measuring twenty-five or thirty 
miles by eight or ten miles. London 
was practically annexing other towns 
by the extension of electric tram- 
ways. 

Few realized the enormous econo- 
mic waste caused by people living 
at a great distance from their work; 
and, though much had been done 
to accelerate the conveyance of 
working men to and from their work, 
no very great acceleration would now 
be possible without gigantic expense. 
If people could do their work close 
to their own homes, there would be a 
great increase not only in the comfort 
of the people but in the wealth-pro- 
ducing power of the country. 

It was said that by living in cities 


people became immune to certain 
germs; but it was hard to believe that 
children in the smoky air and other 
conditions of great cities could grow 
up with the same muscular dimen- 
sions and vigour which previous 
generations had developed among 
the green fields. 

Speaking broadly, when a city got 
beyond 200,000 or 300,000 popula- 
tion, the difficulty of getting into the 
country was so great that few, in fact, 
enjoyed fresh air. The aim in develop- 
ing the new industrial centres should 
be to have populations of from 30,000 
to 60,000 or 70,000. 

As for the moral and intellectual 
effects of modern city life, he would 
point to the literature of 300 years 
ago as showing our people in constant 
touch with nature. To restore the 
possibility of such contact would con- 
fer an inestimable advantage on the 
country. 

Lastly he would point to the 
segregation of classes as one evil 
resulting from the over-growth of our 
cities. Certainly charitable and zea- 
lous people went down to learn 
the life of, and to help, the great 
masses of the poor in East and South 
London. This, among other results, 
had done much to prevent that 
growth of antagonism between classes 
which had become so dangerous in 
Continental Europe. But the evil 
existed nevertheless, and this move- 
ment might do something to revive 
in the different classes the sense of 
their dependence on one another. 
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At the same general meeting an important resolution was carried on 
the motion of Professor Patrick Geddes. 


GEDDES ON DISPERSAL 


ROFESSOR PATRICK GEDDES 
Prnved: ‘That the housing prob- 

lem can be solved and the con- 
gestion in crowded centres relieved by 
a concerted movement of manu- 
facturers, co-operators, and others to 
new areas, arrangements being made 
for securing to the people the in- 
creased value which their presence 
will give to the sites, and the areas be- 
ing carefully planned so as to make 
adequate provision for the individual 
and social needs of the people, es- 
pecially with a view to securing for all 
time the combined advantages of 


we 


town and country life.” 

Professor Geddes said that the old 
cities had been placed originally at 
economically strategic points, but 
as the population covered a larger 
and larger area the original economic 
advantage, so far as a large propor- 
tion of them were concerned, had 
practically disappeared. 

London was suffering today from 
the disastrous rejection of Wren’s 
admirable plan of rebuilding the 
City. That plan would have cost far 
less than the single Kingsway im- 
provement. 


* 


And here are samples of many quotations from great writers dug up 
by Dr Thomas Adams (April-May 1906) : 


MICHELANGELO’S AESTHETICS 


line of Beauty is the result of 

perfect economy. The cell of 
the bee is built at that angle which 
gives the most strength with the least 
wax; the bone or the quill of the bird 
gives the most alar strength with the 
least weight. It is a purgation of 
superfluities. There is not a particle to 


Bie: RESTS on necessities. The 


* 


spare in natural structures. There is a 
compelling reason in the uses of the 
plants for every novelty in colour and 
form; and our art saves material, by 
more skilful arrangement, and reaches 
beauty by taking every superfluous 
ounce that can be spared from a wall, 
and keeping all its strength in the 
poetry of columns. 


+ 


CARLYLE ON SMOKE ABATEMENT 


HE OLD Romans had their 

; Ediles who would, I think, in 
direct contravention to supply 

and demand have rigorously seen 


rammed up into total abolition many 
a foul cellar in our Southwarks, St 
Gileses, and dark poisonous lanes, 
saying sternly, “Shall a Roman man 
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dwell there?’ The legislature, at 
whatever cost of consequence, would 
have to answer “God forbid”. The 
legislature, even as it now is, could 
order all dingy manufacturing towns 
to cease from their soot and darkness, 
to let in the blessed sunlight and the 
blue of heaven, and become clear and 
clean; to burn their coal smoke, 
namely, and make flame of it. Baths, 
free air, wholesome temperature, 
ceilings twenty feet high, might be 
ordained by Act of Parliament in all 
establishments licensed as mills. There 
are such mills extant—honour to the 
builders of them. The legislature can 
say to others: ‘““Go ye and do like- 
wise—better if ye can!” 

Every toiling Manchester, its smoke 
and soot all burnt, ought it not, 
among so many world-wide con- 
quests, to have a hundred acres or so 
of free green field, with trees planted 
on it, conquered for its little children 
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to disport in, for its all-conquering 
workers to take a breath of twilight 
air in? You would say so! A willing 
legislature could say so with effect. A 
willing legislature could say many 
things! And to whatsoever vested 
interest or such like stood up saying, 
“T shall lose my profits’, the willing 
legislature would answer, ‘“‘Yes, but 
my sons and daughters will gain 
health, and life and a soul’’. What is to 
become of our invaluable cotton 
trade? cried certain cotton spinners, 
when the Factory Bill was proposed ; 
“‘What’s to become of our invaluable 
cotton trade?” The humanity of 
England answered steadfastly: ‘‘De- 
liver me these perishing souls of in- 
fants, and let your cotton trade take its 
chance. God himself commands the 
one thing—not God especially the 
other thing. We cannot have prosper- 
ous cotton trades at the expense of 
keeping the devil a partner in them.” 


* 


RUSKIN ON BEAUTY 


LL EDUCATION to beauty is: 
A first, in the beauty of gentle 
faces round a child; secondly 
in the fields—fields meaning grass, 
water, beasts, flowers, and sky. With- 
out these a man cannot be educated 
humanly. 
Pictures are, I believe, of no use 


* 


whatever in themselves. If the child 
has other things right, round it, and 
given to it—its garden, its cat, and its 
window to the sky and the stars—in 
time, pictures of flowers, and beasts, 
and things in Heaven, and Heavenly 
earth, may be useful to it. But see first 
that its realities are Heavenly. 


+ 


In May 1906 Ewart G. Culpin joined the staff of the Association, of 
which he was the chief officer until 19 19—acting also as editor most 
of that time. Later he became an architect and Chairman of the 


London County Council, but he was originally a journalist, and he 


ran the journal very competently ; though it is a criticism both of it 


and of the Association during that period that they became too 
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absorbed in suburban housing schemes and public utility societies 

and did not sufficiently keep up the pressure for the original aims. But 

in this they were responding to public demand, and the circulation 

then probably reached its peak. 

Schemes for genuine new towns flash up in the pages from time to \ 
time. But the stories, plans, and photographs much more often tell of o 
of well laid-out suburban extensions of towns—with the reports of pi 
Letchworth as the saving exception. The German Garden Cities be 
Association has a plan for extending Freiburg on “garden city = 
lines” : the French Association wants the fortifications of Paris laid pon 
out as parks, part being sold for housing to meet the cost: and so on. the 
Even the fight for moderate density standards that Unwin stoutly = 
maintained tended to be taken at times for an end in itself. In his 


own words: “If the Garden City stands for anything, surely it 
stands for this, a decent home and garden for every family that comes 
there. That 1s the irreducible minimum. Let that go and we fail 
utterly.” What he meant was ‘Let that fail in Letchworth and—’’. 
But the popular passion was, and is, for the house and garden ; it 
had still to be understood that the size and distribution of towns had 
anything to do with this. 

The fundamental character of the demand for more gracious | 
and open living conditions is emphasized in an article in August 
1906 by Professor Patrick Geddes. 


GEDDES ON SUBURBS e 





tk 
HE MOVEMENTtowards the more _ neglected shrubberies and perishing F 
rustic housing of town popula- deodars and monkey-puzzles to gaud- b 
tions has been longer in progress__iest bedding-out—these once ap- 
than we sometimes recognize. After _ preciating properties of a then govern- u 
all, its beginnings were in the middle- __ ing class did pioneer, and do still for ; 
class suburb of the Victorian period. _ practical purposes almost alone repre- a 
Despite all the faults of conception — sent, those two essential and funda- si 
and execution, which even theirdeni- mental advances upon the previous s 
zens are coming to see so plainly, in and the prevalent town conditions S 
these “eligible residences’, these towards which whole working popu- , t 
“bijou villas’—from dull yet pre- lations will next be striving: to wit, V 
tentious fronts to slummy backs, from moderate population per acre, with I 
twisted variety of chimney-pots to ample outdoor playing space, and c 
cast-iron monotony of railings, from garden interests for every home. t 
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HOWARD ON SIZE OF GARDENS 


EN ACCUSTOMED to work in 
M factories often do not care for 
large gardens, and a garden 

of one-twelfth of an acre is, for a man 
of this sort, a very large piece of 
ground. In such a case it is certain to 
be not well kept. On the other hand, 
some of these men might be very glad 
of a much larger garden than one- 
twelfth of an acre. It is proposed, 
therefore, to keep to the maximum of 
twelve cottages to the acre, but to 


* 


divide the land in such a way as to 
give to each cottage one-twenty- 
fourth of an acre (or 18 ft by 100 ft) 
throwing the rest into the centre, and 
letting this land at, say, threepence a 
rod to such as care to cultivate it. This 
system has the great advantage of 
elasticity. 

Those who require large gardens 
will get them, and those who do not 
will not, while the average space per 
cottage will be maintained. 


te 


In February 1907 Raymond Unwin made one of his most considered 
statements on the aesthetics of town building. This is one of many 
scattered writings of this great planner that deserve to be collected. 


UNWIN ON BEAUTY OF TOWNS 


urb the elements of beauty must 

be given a place of first import- 
ance if success is to be attained; to re- 
gard beauty as a mere superfluous 
trimming, desirable, no doubt, if 
attainable at very low cost, but not 
sufficiently important to justify any 
sacrifice being made for it, is to miss 
the complete grasp of the problem. 
For is not the problem one largely of 
beauty ? 

Look at the new suburbs growing 
up round our great towns of today. 
The building byelaws, which require 
adequate width of roadways, stable 
structure of buildings, and proper 
sanitary provisions, are complete and 
strict enough, and yet we all agree 
that these suburbs are, as town de- 
velopment, absolute failures. Why? 
Is it not because in spite of the efforts 
of the engineer, the sanitarian, and 
the doctor, they have lacked the in- 


I THE building of a city or a sub- 


fluence of what we may call Civic 
Art? They have been built up without 
the imaginative forethought, direc- 
tion, and treatment which would 
have constituted the work well done. 
In these matters it is the margin over 
and above the bare necessary which 
tells. Bread, indeed, may sustain ex- 
istence, but is it not the margin which 
allows a little butter with the bread 
that makes the existence worth 
having ? 

It is not among the least important 
of the advantages of the Garden City 
method of attacking the town de- 
velopment and housing problems 
that it offers such splendid oppor- 
tunities for experimenting in beauti- 
ful town building. There is great need 
for such experimenting. The con- 
ditions today are so different from 
those obtaining when the beautiful 
cities of the past sprang up that help 
that we can obtain from them is of a 
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Early cottages at Letchworth. 


suggestive character mainly. The 
irregular clusters of houses which 
were the expression of the life of the 
old English village or market town 
were full of exquisite beauty. But how 
attain that beauty today when the 
very life which led to their growth has 
passed away ? 

Full of beauty, too, are the few 
Edwardian towns, such as Winchel- 
sea and Montpazier, with their regu- 
lar plan of straight streets set out like 
a chess board ; but they had usually an 
enclosing wall with picturesque gate- 
ways and were limited in extent. We 
may, indeed, learn from the first the 
importance of natural features of 
beauty, of adapting our town to its 
site; but woe to us if we leave the 
modern town to grow without design 
or direction. From the second we may 
learn the importance of simplicity 
and regularity of design, but with the 
limitless size of towns and monoton- 
ous buildings of today the chess board 


can hardly be taken as our plan. 

At Letchworth, it seemed best to 
make the most of all existing beauty— 
a bird in the hand being better than 
two in the bush—particularly when 
the birds in the bush stand for the 
beauty of the average builder’s house. 
And undoubtedly, owing to our large 
gardens, the beauty of nature will go 
far to hide, in time, any mistakes we 
may make in this our first experiment. 
But considerable regularity of design 
has been secured in the central area 
of the town, where we may expect our 
more important buildings. In the 
streets themselves we have sought to 
avoid monotonous rows, and _ per- 
haps we have erred, from an artistic 
point of view, in allowing too great 
freedom to the individual, as to the 
placing of his house. Spaces in a 
Garden City tend to be too large in 
proportion to the buildings, and we 
have much yet to learn as to the best 
treatment. 
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In the matter of the regulation of 
the design of buildings, we have tried 
to secure some little harmony of 
materials; particularly we have ar- 
ranged that, in the main, Letchworth 
shall be a city of tiled roofs, one 
definite item of order and harmoni- 
ous beauty from which I hope much. 
The regulation of design is admittedly 
difficult but not so difficult as it ap- 
pears; it is looked upon as the setting 
up of an absolute standard of taste, a 
deciding of what is good absolutely, 
and what bad absolutely. Nothing of 
that nature is necessary or implied in 
the mere selection of that which will 
conduce to some definite preconceiv- 
ed effect. A design absolutely good in 
itself may be quite out of harmony 
with some definite scheme or char- 
acter aimed at in a street or district. 

I believe that a city will be the ex- 
pression of the life of those who build 
it. The citizens are the true artist. On 
a great canvas they portray in their 
city the life they have lived. Before 
there can be a city greatly beautiful 
there must be some noble common 
life to find expression. I believe today 
that there is such a civic life springing 


529 
up, and I am notsure that the greatest 
need of the moment is not to give this 
life expression in the beauty of our 
towns. 

Splendidly attractive as the Garden 
City schemes are, because of the 
unique opportunity, which they offer, 
for laying out cities from the begin- 
ning, unhampered by past mistakes, 
because they represent to us, as it 
were, a clean slate to work upon, they 
are yet more attractive on account of 
the prospect they give of something 
new to draw upon that slate, because 
they promise to call together com- 
munities inspired with some ideal of 
what their city should be; communi- 
ties whose units will be bound to- 
gether by common aspiration, by 
some definite relationship of mutual 
association; communities, in short, 
which will have in their life some- 
thing more worthy to be expressed in 
their architecture than the mere self- 
centred independence and churlish 
disregard of others, which have 
stamped their character on our 
modern towns. Such a community 
we have already springing up at 
Letchworth. 


Many pronouncements by persons of standing in favour of the 
Association’s principles are to be found in the journal. We quote one 
(May 1907) by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal 


Prime Minister of the day. 


A PREMIER ON DEADLY TOWNS 


ITTLE BY little we have come to 
L recognize the fact that the con- 
centration of human beings in 
dense masses is a state of things which 
is contrary to nature, and that unless 
powerful counter-attractive agencies 


are introduced the issue is bound to 
be the suffering and gradual destruc- 
tion of the mass of the population. 
And why ? Weare on the hard ground 
of physical fact. The answer is that 
when the powers of the air and the 
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soil are not equal to the task that is 
put upon them the air and the soil 
will avenge themselves. 

Here and elsewhere today you 
have the spectacle of countless thou- 
sands of our fellow-men, and still 
larger numbers of children, who are 
starved of air and space and sunshine, 
and therefore of the very elements 
which make a healthy and happy life 
possible. 

This is a condition of city life 
which is gradually coming home to 
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the heart and understanding and 
conscience of our people. This view of 
it is so terrible that it cannot be put 
away. 

What are our wealth, our learning, 
and the finest flower of our civiliza- 
tion, our constitution, and our politi- 
cal theories—what are these but dust 
and ashes if the men and women on 
whose labour the whole social fabric 
is maintained are doomed to live and 
die in darkness and misery in the 
areas of our great cities ? 


In March 1907 there is a note by Ebenezer Howard that will 


provoke reflections in a modern planning mind. 


HOWARD’S AGRICULTURAL BELT 


ITH REFERENCE to the agri- 
W catia belt I quite feel that 

(for some reasons) it would 
have been better if this belt could 
have been kept absolutely intact. But 
nature, though a splendid geometri- 
cian, does not lay out estates for the 
express purpose of fitting them into 
even the “‘best laid schemes of men’’. 
Nature does not love hard or fast 
lines. And thus it happens that some 
of the very best residential portions of 
the estate, or indeed of the whole 
county of Hertfordshire, are in my 


“agricultural belt”. So when Mr 
Adams suggested, or at least warmly 
advocated if he did not first suggest, 
that part of the agricultural estate 
should be made into a golf course; 
that another part should be kept as a 
park, and other parts let for resi- 
dential purposes and for cricket fields, 
I gave way very speedily. Personally 
I felt a little hurt at my “scientific 
frontier’ being thus encroached upon 
but I felt it was Nature and not man 
that snapped her sharp teeth and was 
unkind to my plan. 


We have to end this sample survey of the early issues at June 1907, 
with a report of the first debate in the House of Commons on the 
proposals then being made for town-planning legislation. The 
reasons given for introducing this should be noted. Both before and 
after the passing of the Act of 1909, there are many pages of dis- 
cussion on its provisions in the journal. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN PARLIAMENT 


1 May the aims of the Garden 

City Association were advanced a 
further step by the unopposed adop- 
tion of a motion in favour of town- 
planning powers being granted to 
local authorities. 

Mr P. Whitwell Wilson initiated 
the discussion by moving, “That, in 
the opinion of this House, local 
authorities should be granted by 
legislation the power of laying out 
suburbs for building upon a rational 
plan, which shall include adequate 
air space, convenient grounds for 
recreation, and facilities for locomo- 
tion, so preventing the grave evils 
which result from overcrowding in 
and around great cities.” 

He commented on the dull mon- 
otony in the architecture of our sub- 
urban streets, and the manner in 
which houses were pressed close to- 
gether and back to back. What was 
wanted in the suburbs was an irre- 
ducible minimum of space. Each 
house should have a certain area of 
garden space, at least three or four 


I THE House of Commons on 


times the size of the house. Each road 
should have a width of not less than 
100 feet, and only so many houses per 
acre should be erected. There should 
also be sites available for public 
buildings, accessible playgrounds, 
and as far as possible the preservation 
of the rural features of the neighbour- 
hood, which went so far to humanize 
life. 

What was wanted to prevent the 
building of unsuitable suburbs was 
some legislation on general lines. 
There came a time when every em- 
pire was judged with reference to its 
cities. At the present time we were 
building at an enormous rate all over 
the country. They should remember 
that they were not building houses 
merely for rents, or building streets 
merely for rates. They were really 
building the supreme destinies of this 
country, and of the colonies which 
hung upon its prosperity. 

Resolution seconded by Mr F. W. 


Jowett and accepted by Mr John 


Burns, who said a Town Planning 
Bill was in preparation. 


With the advent of the Act, the planning picture changes and 


becomes more complex. We hope to continue from time to time to 


recall such contents of past issues as have a bearing on our problems 


today. 


In 1908 the title of this journal was amplified to GARDEN 
CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING, in anticipation of the 
Act of 1909, then under discussion. The attention of our small 
public became divided between the idea of the construction of new 


communities and that of the control of town extensions by planning 


law. It is appropriate to reprint one or two later articles that re- 


asserted the original and major aims of the Association. 
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THE GARDEN CITY PRINCIPLE 


Of many restatements of the principle in this journal, we quote an 
extract from the second of two articles by Mr C. B. Purdom ( July 
1919) who by his initiative in 1917 and as Secretary of the 


Association and Editor from 1919-21, did much to bring about 
the “‘second spring’ of the garden city movement. 


UR GREAT towns grew up at a 

O time when municipal life was 
at its lowest ebb, after suffer- 

ing from nearly four centuries of de- 
cline. For generations they have been 
regarded with alternations of pride 
and despair. Their masses of popula- 
tion, the aggregate wealth of their in- 
habitants, their immense. financial 
resources, their engineering, archi- 
tectural and sanitary schemes, their 
public buildings and the influence of 
their corporations in the counsels of 


by c. B. PURDOM 


the nation have been a source of 
enormous satisfaction to many per- 
sons. Prophets in our time have had 
visions of limitless towns, orderly, 
perfect in their relentless efficiency, 
overwhelming in their magnificence, 
towards which they have believed the 
modern world to be moving. 

On the other hand, there have been 
those who have bitterly lamented the 
growth of the great cities. Shelley, on 
the one hand, and the early com- 
munists on the other, raised their 


An early private house at Letchworth. 
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The Cloisters, Letchworth; originally an open-air school. 


voices in protest; Ruskin said that 
the mere size of towns was a cause of 
great moral and social evils; Morris 
drew pictures of little happy towns in 
which he desired men to live; and 
more recently Mr Galsworthy has 
warned us of the effects of town 
blight. Yet the cities have not ceased 
to grow, and we are making prepara- 
tions for huge additions to them with- 
in the next few years. 

It is in this connection that the 
garden city principle is significant. It 
holds the field, I believe, as the only 
theory of town building suited to 
modern conditions that is yet in har- 
mony with classic theory and our own 
English traditions. It is the one 
theory that is good enough to provide 
a working basis for the planning of 
the British Isles that our town plan- 
ners demand. That such a basis is 
necessary is certain. What will be the 
use of town planning unless we know 
to what end we are planning ? A plan 


for the sake of planning would be a 
foolish proceeding. Without some 
town principle on which the plan 
could be drawn up we are better 
without it. 

English town-planning ideas have 
not got beyond arterial roads, open 
spaces, and the like. When we think of 
something big in town planning we 
still imitate Haussmann, and the 
architectural papers are full of gran- 
diose schemes of monumental plan- 
ning that will never by any chance be 
carried out, and that fill the serious 
student with despair. What we call a 
town-planning scheme under the 
Act is a patchwork of roads in a vacant 
corner of a town or somewhere out- 
side. It is a degradation of the town 
idea to speak of such work as town 
planning; for it is inspired by no con- 
ception of a town as a whole and no 
attempt is made to deal with a town 
as a unity, respecting its spirit and 
defining its form. 
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It is, perhaps, because current 
town-planning practice is on so low a 
plane that it seems possible for us to 
contemplate with equanimity the 
building of enormous numbers of 
houses within the next few years with- 
out even a pretence of town plan- 
ning. Yet it is a serious matter that 
should give us pause. For if at any 
time we needed to move with caution 
it is now, when the restraining influ- 
ence of economic law is to be with- 
held, and the money that is to be 
spent is public capital. Hitherto, 
house-building, like every other pro- 
duct of human industry, has been 
subject to the law of supply and de- 
mand; but today we are to build on 
a larger scale than ever before, and 
the houses will be distributed on no 
system at all. It must be obvious that 
this lack of principle cannot be en- 
dured. Our towns are already monu- 
ments of waste; how can we consent 
to add to that? We shall have to dis- 
cover and apply a principle of dis- 
tribution; or municipal housing, 
prompted by the central authority 
with its powerful impulse towards 
quantity, will land us into a state of 
confusion greater than anything that 
unrestricted private enterprise has 
been able to produce. 

Such a principle of distribution is 
to be found in the application of the 
garden city principle to the future 
urban and rural development of the 
kingdom. And the method of its 
application will be governmental 
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control over the location of industry 
and the organized development of 
industrial areas throughout the coun- 
try. 

For that purpose we need a survey 
of the whole country undertaken b 
experts among which there should be 
representatives of industry. A Town 
Planning Board should be set up for 
the British Isles for the purpose of 
making this survey. The Board should 
work through Provincial Commis- 
sioners operating over groups of 
counties. A scheme of this sort was 
suggested in some detail by Mr Lionel 
Budden, in the Town Planning Review 
for April 1918. 

A relatively general survey should 
be made in the first place, followed by 
the preparation of elementary dia- 
grams. Upon the information thus 
provided it should be possible to 
decide upon the area to be developed 
at once, and jointly with the local 
authorities concerned the immediate 
demands of housing and _ industry 
could be supplied. In the meantime a 
thorough examination of the in- 
dustrial resources of the country 
should be made, upon which plans 
should be prepared for a_ great 
scheme of future development by 
means of which a new direction could 
be given to our national life. The local 
Housing Commissioners appointed 
by the Local Government Board pro- 
vide the nucleus of a system that 
could be developed for national town 
planning. 


Lyricism of Urbanity 


*‘Out of John Brown’s sinews the tall skyscrapers grow, 
Out of his heart the chanting buildings rise, 
Rivet and girder, motor and dynamo, 
Pillar of smoke by day and fire by night, 
The steel-faced cities reaching at the skies, 
The whole enormous and rotating cage 
Hung with hard jewels of electric light.” 
—STEPHEN VINCENT BENET: John Brown’s Body 
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DELIGHTS OF TRANSPORT 


First printed in this journal twenty-one years ago (February 1933), 
this impression of London transport by the present Editor goes to 
show that the more it changes the more it is the same thing. 


ET us take off our hats to the 
. transport experts. We certainly 
got, as Americans are alleged to 
say (and alas! do say), to hand it to 
them. When I was an office-boy, the 
Bank of England corner—hub of 
London, centre of the world, and so 
on—was dangerous to cross on foot. 
Horse vehicles driven by wild-eyed 
ruffians dashed by at frightful speeds. 
The training I then had in dodging 
and sprinting has served me well in a 
life largely wasted in richocheting 
about London. 

Today the Bank corner, praise be 
to the experts, is sophisticated and 
subdued. Those little bony horse- 
buses have given place to bloated 
oblong boxes on swollen wheels. They 
push each other slowly along, nose to 
tail, like a file of cows with a bad- 
tempered dog snarling behind them. 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
as Francis Thompson said. They are 
impressive as they stand there, their 
corpulent stomachs faintly shaking 
with vast reserves of power. But they 
do obstruct the crossing for people in 
a hurry. Young ones and slim ones 
and ones who do not mind death by 
carbon monoxide can squeeze be- 
tween the noses and the tails. For the 
old, the fat, or the fussy who prefer 
the more gradual dioxide process, the 
experts have provided catacombs 
whereby to cross underground. Which 
leads me to the tube. 


The Gorgeous Tube 

I could say much about the tube. It 
excites my aesthetic enthusiasm. I 
like to see things well done, though 


by F. J. OSBORN 


the end in sight is a vice I say (Brown- 
ing). I adore Piccadilly Station. I 
would merrily go to hell if one of Mr 
Frank Pick’s escalators went all the 
way non-stop. Kauffer posters, Gill 
Sans signs, joyous upholstery, palaces 
of light with doors that never stick 
and engines that never go wrong— 
with tears in my voice I assert that the 
London Electric Railway is the most 
beautiful marvel of the world. . . Yet 
in the midst of my infatuation, maybe 
in a rush hour when platforms are 
packed and hundreds are strap- 
hanging, I wake up. For a minute I 
see the truth. All this is gorgeous be- 
yond the dreams of the Arabians. But 
is it sane? It is not. It is a hashish 
fantasy. 

London is not Coney Island. It is 
not just a show for country cousins. It 
is not a large-scale Meccano set for 
Boy Scouts. No one will believe me, 
but London is not even a backcloth 
for Mr Noel Coward or a bull-ring 
for Mr Wyndham Lewis. These 
picturesque uses of London would not 
pay for the lubricating oil on its 
wheels. 

Real London, bulk London, if we 
could but see things quantitatively, as 
they affect the lives of millions, is 
something quite different. It is an in- 
credibly vast sprawl of human dwell- 
ings and human work-places, the 
dwellings mostly small and great 
numbers of them rather dismal, the 
work-places, whether offices, factor- 
ies or shops, dropped about in dis- 
orderly bunches of various sizes, and 
especially piled up in a clotted mass 
in the centre. 
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This London traffic, that the ex- 
perts have to be more and more ex- 
pert about, and which nevertheless 
steadily gets into a worse mess, what 
is it? Well, in the main it is the people 
who work, hurrying to and fro, daily, 
between homes and work-places. New 
factories and new offices spring up 
ceaselessly. In the centre, especially, 
they grow larger and higher, em- 
ploying more and more people. Like- 
wise new dwellings are always being 
built, and these are mostly on the out- 
skirts, because every bit of land nearer 
in is full up or earmarked for still more 
business premises. So it comes about 
that ever larger numbers of people 
waste ever greater portions of their 
time on tiresome and costly journeys 
back and forth, back and forth, hating 
each other’s pale faces, treading on 
each other’s carefully blacked shoes, 
and inhaling each other’s infectious 
diseases. 

After decades of this perfectly 
obvious and almost perfectly silly sort 
of town development, things jam up. 
Streets are widened (at fabulous cost) 
one-way routes created, new tubes 
constructed. This enables another 
layer to be added to the height of the 
central business buildings, and an- 
other ten minutes to be added to the 
length of the workers’ daily journey. 
Then things jam up again. The trans- 
port experts rise to even greater pin- 
nacles of efficiency, and two more 
layers and twenty minutes’ further 
waste of time are triumphantly thrust 
upon London. 

This time things jam up so com- 
pletely that political experts have 
to be called in to supplement the 
mechanical experts. In other words, 
Government steps in to co-ordinate 
London traffic. It is quite a hopeful 
move, which if successful may add 
three more layers of building and an- 
other half-hour of travelling time. 
But, unfortunately, the experts can- 
not decide whether the co-ordinating 
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authority shall consist of business big- 
wigs, bureaucrats, or busmen. And 
that is where we are at the present 
moment. Heaven knows what the 
state of London traffic would have 
been by this time if the economic 
slump had not driven thousands of 
private cars off the roads. 

It is time we exorcized the trans- 
port fetish. London’s first problem, 
London’s more urgent, even desper- 
ate need, is planning. Passenger 
transport, when it is not joy-riding, is 
friction, and the task for London is to 
reduce it to a minimum. The daily 
journeys people have to make are 
conditioned by the situation of their 
workplaces and their homes. Who 
settles these fundamental things? 
Who weighs up the complex interests 
of Londoners, of workers, business 
men, retail traders and industrialists, 
and plans where new factories, 
offices, shops, and houses shall go—so 
as to save everybody’s time and 
money ? Incredible as it may seem, 
the answer is: Nobody. Nor is there 
any blindly intelligent economic 
force at work looking after such mat- 
ters. Individual industries, businesses, 
and builders decide where they will 
go, often in a quite casual manner, 
without the data to reach the best 
decision even in their own interests. 

In all modern politics there is 
nothing more ludicrous than the 
spectacle of the Government of this 
country and of London allowing in- 
dustry to locate itself by chance and 
speculative builders to build where 
they will, in positions that manu- 
facture traffic difficulties by mass 
production methods, and then to run 
after the problem thus created with a 
transport co-ordination scheme. 

The lunatic who baled out the 
sink because he never thought of 
pulling out the stopper or turning off 
the tap was not regarded as an expert 
nor entrusted with the management 
of a capital city. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Overspill Plans in Staffordshire 


Mr D. W. Riley, Staffordshire County 

Planning Officer, writes : 

I have read with very great interest 
Town AND Country PLANNING for 
August 1954 dealing specially with 
questions of overspill and the build- 
ing up of country towns. Some of 
the figures of population intake for 
country towns in Staffordshire are, 
however, not quite correct, and I 
think that perhaps a rather less than 
adequate impression is given of the 
pioneering work which has been done 
in Staffordshire in relation to move- 
ment of overspill population. 

The development plan for Stafford- 
shire forms, with those of the adjoin- 
ing planning authorities, a coherent 
plan for dealing with the population 
problems of the West Midlands area 
—all these plans being based gener- 
ally on the West Midlands plan pre- 
pared for the Minister as a guide to 
local planning authorities before the 
1947 Act came into operation in 
1948. 

Dealing specifically with Stafford- 
shire there are two related problems: 
that of serious congestion in some of 
the larger towns and that of the rela- 
tive unattractiveness of some of the 
smaller towns which have popula- 
tions and consequent resources too 
small to provide a basis for the full 
range of urban services now con- 
sidered to be desirable. These smaller 
towns are consequently often unable 
to play their full and proper part in 
the life of the country, and particu- 
larly in the life of the countryside. The 
fundamental object of the county de- 
velopment plan is to marry, as it 
were, these two complementary needs 
by proposals for the transfer to the 


country towns of the population 
which cannot be properly accom- 
modated within the congested larger 
cities. 

The size of the overspill problem in 
Staffordshire is of the order of 170,000 
persons and typical examples of the 
build-up proposed are: 


Authority Present Proposed future 
Population Population 1971 
Wednesfield UD 18,250 35,500 
Seisdon RD 23,630 40,000 
Townships of 
Codsall 75230 14,820 
Wombourn 2,770 9,460 
Kinver 2,900 5,000 
Aldridge UD 30,230 55,000 
Brownhills UD 21,270 30,000 
Lichfield 10,930 20,000 
Tamworth 13,170 20,000 
Cannock 41,230 51,000 
Leek 18,930 24,000 
The problem of overspill was so 
urgent in Staffordshire, however, 


that it became necessary to work out 
plans for the implementation of these 
proposals even in advance of their 
approval as part of the development 
plan. What became known as the 
‘county overspill scheme” was, there- 
fore, formulated. Under this scheme 
tripartite agreements are entered into 
between the county council, the over- 
spilling authority, and the reception 
authority, for the provision of the 
necessary houses. In brief, the normal 
arrangement is that the district 
council provides the houses as part of 
the build-up of their own housing 
estates, the overspilling authority 
nominates the tenants of the houses, 
and the county council provides 
6/11ths of the statutory rate fund con- 
tribution for each house built under 
the scheme and also provides any 
necessary technical or administrative 
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assistance which the district council 
may require. The progress of the 
scheme is kept under continual re- 
view by a joint advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of the 
authorities concerned. 

This scheme was worked out in 
1950-1 well before the passing of the 
Town Development Act, and it may 
be assumed that experience in this 
work influenced the framers of that 
Act. It is now in its third year of 
operation in relation to Wolver- 
hampton’s overspill, and the current 
rate of production of houses by the 
two district councils co-operating in 
the Wolverhampton scheme is over 
600 a year. This is in addition to the 
greatly increased programme of build- 
ing for their own needs, the overspill 
scheme apparently having acted as 
a stimulus to building generally in the 
areas concerned. Other proposals 
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under the scheme are in operation in 
relation to Walsall’s problem, and 
discussions are going forward with 
regard to the problem of other 
county boroughs in or adjoining 
Staffordshire, including that of Bir- 
mingham. 

Later schemes for these areas will 
naturally be formulated under the 
Town Development Act. There are, 
of course, a large number of aspects 
of the scheme which cannot be dealt 
with in this short note. 

It has been found that many of the 
difficulties which loomed large in the 
preliminary negotiations have be- 
come much less formidable in prac- 
tice and that this joint concern witha 
common task of meeting a real and 
urgent housing need has led to a most 
encouraging increase in goodwill and 
co-operation between all the authori- 
ties engaged on it. 


Manchester and Cheshire 


Mr Hugh Carswell, Clerk of the Cheshire 

County Council, writes : 

Mr Derek Senior’s article (August 
1954) is so hostile to Cheshire and 
contains so many inaccuracies that I 
am surprised Town AND CounTRY 
PLANNING accepted it. I subjoin some 
of his challengeable statements with 
replies: 

1.“*The Cheshire authorities 
(county and district) have always 
been ready to welcome the sort of 
overspill that builds its own houses 
and pays more in rates than it costs in 
services... .” 

Reply 

(1) In 1945 Cheshire CC promoted 
a private bill (with the support of the 
county district councils) to enable 
them to build houses for overspill and 
provide services. None of it reached 
the statute book but it was in many 
respects a forerunner of the Town 
Development Act. 


(2) In 1946 the Cheshire Advisory 
Plan, prepared by Mr W. Dobson 
Chapman, presented the case for ex- 
panding existing towns as a solution 
of the overspill problem of South East 
Lancashire. The policy was endorsed 
by the county council. 

(3) In 1949, owing to the lack of 
any response in official circles, the 
county council advertised in the 
Manchester area for applicants for 
houses which fifteen named county 
district councils were prepared to 
build for them. Over 4,000 replies 
were received, but the Ministry 
refused to issue licences unless the 
tenants were sponsored by the export- 
ing local authorities. 

(4) In 1950, Manchester, Salford, 
Stockport, and Stretford were invited 
to a conference to set the scheme go- 
ing, but it was not until January 195! 
that the Ministry agreed to allocate 
the first 500 houses. One-fifth of these 
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were to be private enterprise, this be- 
ing the recognized proportion at the 
time. 

(5) Between that date and 30 June 
1954, 834 council houses had been 
completed and 389 were under con- 
tract. The whole of the rate fund con- 
tributions are being met by the 
county council and the district 
councils jointly without any cost to 
the exporting authorities. 

* * * 


2. “... They regard municipally 
planned overspill as a transparent 
disguise for territorial aggression.” 
Reply 

In addition to Wythenshawe the 
following were the only municipally 
planned overspill sites in Cheshire 
and both have been incorporated by 
the county boroughs concerned: 
Brinnington (1,850 houses) by Stock- 
port, Plas Newton (975 houses) by 
Chester. These also adjoined the 
county borough boundary. It is 
simply a question of fact, verified by 
experience in other counties as well. 

* * * 


3. “And only in Cheshire can such 
a development be accommodated.” 
Reply 

This familiar Manchester slogan 
has yet to be proved. Lancashire CC 
have estimated that 23,300 persons 
can be accommodated at Leyland 
(twenty-five miles from Manchester) 
and Derbyshire CC are satisfied that 
up to 17,000 from Manchester could 
be housed in districts in Derbyshire 
less than twenty-five miles from Man- 


chester. 
* * * 


4. “For years the scheme was held 
up because the Cheshire authorities 
would neither provide the necessary 
services nor allow Manchester to pro- 
vide them itself.” 

Reply 

Compare Mr Senior, p. 427 (last 

three lines: my italics) : ‘It will prefer 


oa9 
to call on the district authorities in the 
first instance to meet their obligations 
in respect of water supply and sewer- 
age, and when they fail—/or they could 
not even if they would—it will ask the 
Minister to make it the water and 
sewerage authority for their area.” 
Some readers might be interested to 
know how it would have been possible 
in 1927, without the powers of the 
Town Development Act, for the 
Cheshire authorities to do what Mr 
Senior states is impossible for them 
now. 

* * * 

5. ““Manchester . . . sought power 
to incorporate Mobberley.” 
Reply 

This is an interesting piece of in- 
formation, apparently only available 
to Mr Senior, and possibly to Man- 
chester Corporation. Parliament and 
the Cheshire CC were only informed 
of the “transparent disguise”, viz. 
some large scale development planned 
by Manchester Corporation at Mob- 
berley. 

** * 

6. “Successive planning Ministers 
later agreed that Manchester should 
build at Mobberley.” 

Reply 

Perhaps Mr Senior will kindly in- 
form Manchester Corporation which 
of Mr Silkin’s successors agreed to 
this. The Town Clerk overlooked this 
interesting piece of propaganda when 
presenting the case for Mobberley at 
last year’s local inquiry at Chester. 


* * * 


7. “Cheshire has offered Manches- 
ter a dozen overspill sites, so small and 
so dispersed that their use could afford 
no excuse for incorporation.” 

Reply 

Cf. p. 378 of the same number of 
Town AND CountTRY PLANNING: 
‘sixteen further sites, sufficient for 
11,000 houses, have been offered to 
Manchester’’. 
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8. “. . . but on the understanding 
that half the houses would be 
privately built” 

Reply 

There is no such understanding, 
and Mr Senior’s statement has no 
foundation in fact. 

* * * 

g. “. . . Only Mobberley and 
Lymm would be large enough to 
qualify” (for Town Development Act 
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procedure). 
Reply 

Mr Senior is wrong again, this 
time on a point of law. The Act (with 
the exception of the Exchequer con- 
tribution) applies to all town de- 
velopment as defined in Section 1. 
Manchester Corporation have not 
ruled it out altogether in relation to 
sites offered by Cheshire (part of the 
11,000). 


Shopping Centres 


Mr W. Burns writes: 

I am surprised that your corres- 
pondent Mr J. D. C. Churchill had 
not read the title of my article in your 
May and June issues; if he had he 
might still have put forward his views 
on the inter-relationship between 
facilities for buses and the design of 
shopping centres but he would hardly 
have taken me to task for not men- 
tioning it. 

Since he has raised the problem— 
and it is one of considerable import- 
ance—and since I disagree to a cer- 
tain extent with both his premises and 
his conclusions, I will, as briefly as 
possible, comment upon his letter. 

First, I agree with your corres- 
pondent that bus facilities, no less 
than car parking facilities, should be 
provided as conveniently as possible 
to the shopping area; that is a plati- 
tude. 

I do not, however, agree that 
relatively inadequate bus facilities 
result in an encouragement of private 
cars unless the problem of car parking 
is already acute, and I therefore be- 
lieve that bus routes should be 


rigidly canalized in town centres, and 
that as many as possible should be 
diverted around inner circular roads, 
provided walking distances to busi- 
ness, social, and cultural facilities do 
not exceed say two hundred yards. 

Secondly, whilst I agree with 
“‘draw-ins” as a sensible and logical 
development whenanalysed theoretic- 
ally, my practical experience in co- 
operating with transport undertak- 
ings makes me doubt whether they 
will be universally accepted in central 
areas. I wonder how many bus stops 
have had to be moved because of the 
new regulations dealing with pedes- 
trian crossings. 

Finally, I must come forward in 
support of bus stations located on the 
fringe of the central shopping area. If 
they are satisfactorily planned they 
can cater not only for terminating 
traffic but also for bus waiting times, 
change-over of staff, extra rush hour 
or special buses, and more especially 
they are useful when coach operators, 
regional and long distance buses, and 
local transport are all catered for at 
the same station. 


Serious Inquiry 


“What are those Golden Builders doing 
Near mournful, ever-weeping Paddington ?” 
—WILLIAM BLAKE: Jerusalem. 
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this 
vith A G 
ie utumn Conferences 
de- 
it LOCAL PLANNING 
1 to THE IMPORTANCE OF VOLUNTARY GROUPS 
the Saturday, 23 October 1954 
The Planning Centre, 28 King Street, London WC2 
Morning Session THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED 
(10.30-12.30) Chairman: Sir George Pepler 
ind Afternoon Session WORK STILL TO BE DONE 
be (2.15-3.15) Chairman: F. J. Osborn 
ds, Information and ideas on local planning will be discussed with a view to 
afi stimulating public interest and thereby developing the work of voluntary 
do groups throughout the country. Representatives from several groups will 
) p 
ds. submit papers and speakers will select helpful points from these for further 
ith consideration. Tickets 5s. each 
cal 
- TCPA National Conference 
- Conference Hall, County Hall, London SE1 
-al Thursday, 18 November, and Friday, 19 November 1954 
ps 
he INQUIRY INTO PLANNING 
i Conference will probably be opened by Mr Haroip Mac- 
: MILLAN, MP. Speakers include: DAME EveELyN SuHarp, C. 
in pas = , ; 
se [THORNTON KEMSLEY, MP, J. W. R. ADAMS, REGINALD STAMP, 
If F. J. Osporn, and A. E. TEvuinc. Subjects for discussion are: 
ie The Pattern of Development Plans, Planning Inquiries : An Examina- 
‘ tion of Procedure, New Towns : Prospects and Progress, The Expanding 
| . of Country Towns. 
- The Conference opens with the first authoritative assessment of the general 
ly pattern of development plans emerging from the 1947 Town and Country 
: Planning Act. On the second day conclusions regarding achievements under 
3, the New Towns Act 1946 and Town Development Act 1952 will be ex- 
d amined, and the whole conference will present an attempt to find out how 
it | far these various Acts have succeeded, remembering that legislation alone 
does not lead to good town and country planning. 
Tickets 21s. each, members ; 25s. each, non-members 
For full particulars of both Conferences apply to the Secretary, 
The Planning Centre, Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, 28 King Street, London, WCa2. 
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Although any person (including 
local authorities and public corpora- 
tions) can be compelled to produce 
documents required for legal pro- 
ceedings, the Courts will not compel 
the production of a State document if 
a responsible Minister certifies that 
the disclosure of the document would 
be contrary to the public interest. 
Moreover, the Courts will not even 
inquire into the Minister’s reasons for 
so certifying. 

This is an old-established rule, and 
the reason for it is obvious. Equally 
obviously, it can be abused so as to 
become virtually a charter of im- 
munity for all documents belonging 
to Government departments. This 
danger is illustrated by a recent case 
in the Scottish courts in which the 
Secretary of State for Scotland ob- 
jected to the production of certain 
documents called for by Glasgow 
Corporation, who alleged that the 
Central Land Board’s determinations 
of development charges on land re- 
quired for housing did not comply 
with the Act. 

The judge expressed surprise that 
the Crown should have insisted on the 
objection. The documents might be 
very relevant to the question whether 
the Board had complied with the 
statute and regulations, and it was 
unfortunate that they were not to be 
disclosed. If he had to review the 
question of public interest, it would 
certainly occur to him that it might 
be contrary to the public interest for 
the Board to withhold documents 
when their actions were being chal- 
lenged. It was not clear how the pub- 
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lic interest would be prejudiced by 
the production of the documents, and 
the Solicitor-General quite properly 
did not enlighten him on that. 

It is to be hoped that the judge’s 
remarks will be carefully considered 
in Government departments. Cases 
like this do nothing to inspire public 
confidence, already upset by Crichel 
Down. 


Guarantees for Building Societies 


By 20 July 332 local authorities had 
agreed to help would-be house pur- 
chasers by adopting the two building 
society guarantee schemes suggested 
by the Ministry—see these Notes for 


July. Some thirty-seven authorities 


have said that they do not propose to 
operate the schemes but the Minister 
hopes they will change their minds. 


Development Plans 


When a development plan has 
been approved its provisions cannot 
be changed except on the submission 
of a formal proposal for amendment. 
In dealing with individual applica- 
tions, however, planning authorities 
are required to have regard both to 
the provisions of the plan and to any 
other material considerations; section 
14 of the 1947 Act gives the Minister 
power to authorize authorities to 
grant permission for development 
which does not accord with the pro- 
visions of the plan. The Minister has 
now made a direction setting out the 
conditions on which authorities may 
grant such permission. 

The direction is appended to circu- 
lar 45/54 which contains useful 
guidance. One of the problems to be 
faced is that many development plan 
zonings show “primary”? uses—e.g. 
land to be used primarily but not ex- 
clusively for housing—and the circu- 
lar indicates the way in which plan- 
ning authorities should handle appli- 
cations for permission not in accord 
with the primary zoning. 

A. E. TELLING 
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The construction of precast concrete flues 


for gas fires and ventilation is fully detailed in 





the Nautilus Gas Fire Flue Block Book 


Copies on application 


Nautilus 
precast concrete flue blocks 


made by MARLEY 


(Registered user of Nautilus Trade Marks Nos. 424,327 & 602,484) 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., London Road « Riverhead * Sevenoaks ° Kent « Sevenoaks 2251/6 
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RENEWING OUR CITIES. By Miles L. 
Colean. The Twentieth Century Fund. 
This book is of interest firstly on 
account of its sponsorship by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, the trustees 
of which choose subjects for study and 
underwrite the expenses. In 1944 
Miles L. Colean undertook for the 
Fund a major survey of the whole 
housing field entitled ‘American 
Housing: Problems and Prospects’’, 
and jointly with Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica Films the Fund produced a 
16 mm. film version of the findings of 
this survey. A similar policy is being 
followed with the present study. The 
subject of the study is civic blight, its 
causes and remedies, and the widen- 
ing of the scope of the investigation 
ten years after the first survey is an 
indication of the increasing aware- 
ness in the United States that there 
are bigger problems to solve than 
those of city slums: ““The city has 
come to be thought of as a vast and 
complicated organism, each part in- 
teracting on every other, embracing 
elements of growth and decay—but 
an organism, unlike most others, sub- 
ject to human mastery and control.” 
“The danger is,” says Miles L. 
Colean, “that our action will be 
directed at surface manifestations. 
Decay and stagnation are the evi- 
dences of deep-seated maladjust- 
ments in urban organization and de- 
velopment. Efforts simply to repair or 
tear down deteriorated structures and 
build new ones without seeking out 
and mastering the underlying troubles 
are likely to be both costly and fruit- 
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less. We must get to the root of the 
trouble.” 

An excellent survey of ‘“‘the growth 
of a problem” is given in Chapter a, 
the problem being the search for an 
efficient and beautiful modern city 
whose aim is always advancing, 
shifting, altering, and usually enlarg- 
ing. This makes a dynamic city. But 
there is no agreed and constant 
answer to the question ‘‘What kind of 
cities do we want ?”’ Colean says ‘“The 
city is the people’, and “reflects the 
order or disorder of society’, but in 
his examination of the forces at work 
he does not in my opinion subject the 
“‘disorder of society” to a penetrating 
enough analysis and he tends to chase 
after the mysterious laws of shifting 
land values rather than to deal with 
the obvious political actions which 
produce the waste, disorder, over- 
development, or stagnation of metro- 
politan cities. 

With this fundamental reservation, 
I have nothing but praise for this ad- 
mirable study. It is most readable, for 
it avoids all those strange (at least to 
the British reader) American town- 
planning and development terms 
which tend to make one look only at 
the headings and the pictures. At the 
same time, it gives basic information 
on the process that has taken place in 
United States cities, first of all on the 
flight of population from the central 
parts of the city, its business over- 
development, and its consequently 
suburban sprawl, and on what is be- 
ing done to grapple with this process 
as it takes place. What is not so clear 
is what is being done to control or 
direct the process, but that fault can- 
not be blamed on the author. This 
book makes one think deeply about 
the basic problems of city develop- 
ment and for that reason, if I were 
asked to recommend a list of recent 
USA town planning publications, I 
would put this one near the top, and 
not only for students. ARTHUR LING 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The new Telephone Manager's Office built by the 


Company at Shoot-up-Hill is a building of modern design embodying the | 


use of Prestressed Concrete. 
RICHARD 


COSTALIMN obpuipinge & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


LIMITED 


DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 VICTORIA 6624 








